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by the Luxfer System brings the results you want. Luxfer 


Prisms are not merely window glass, but are made of the 
finest quality pressed crystal glass by our own special process. 
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PLATE |. This illustration snows how light rays are bent 
by means of prism angles. 





PLATE Ul. This illustration shows appearance of simple prism 
square, Note angles on surface. 
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The operation of Luafer like most scien- 
tific successes is extremely simple. In 
Plates I and II we show the manner in 
which light is diverted to any desired 
point. ‘The same principle holds in all the 
various forms of Luafer Prisms. 


We have but to change the angles, and 
construct our prism to meet conditions. 


It must be remembered, however, that this 
is not a matter of guess-work. We have 
gone to great expense in securing the 
services of the world’s best specialists 
in this line and every problem that comes 
to us whether it involves a large or small 
expenditure is passed upon by experts in 
daylight illumination. 


It is possible to install so-called ‘‘glass 
prisms” that lessen rather than increase 
the daylight illumination in a given room. 
Cases of this kind are by no means rare. 
Luajer brings unfailing results because it 
is always designed to meet a given con- 
dition. 


We guarantee that Lusfer will accomplish 
every result we claim for it. 


Send for Booklet 


Luxfer Prism compan 
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NEW CITY OCEAN PORT, SAMBOROMBON BAY, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. C. STANLEY PEACH, F.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


(From the Town Planning Conference Exhibition at the Royal Academy.) 


Mr. Peach’s great scheme for the new ocean port of the Argentine Republic in the Bay of Samborombon is a masterly combination of symmetri 
cal, ring and radial planning, with all important buildings located round the port itself and along the central axial boulevard. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE 


BY G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A. R. I. B. A. 


N international conference upon the subject of 
Town Planning was held in London during the 
week ending October 15. Carefully prepared 

for and well organized by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, it has proved an entire success in every way. 
It was the immediate outcome of the passing, recently, 
of a Town-planning Act by the British Parliament, but 
as a matter of fact the subject has been one which has 
been growing in importance for many years past, not 
in one country only but throughout the world, so that 
delegates were present in considerable numbers from 
all parts of Europe, from several British colonies 
and from the United States. It is said that a 
heavy monetary loss has been sustained by the organ- 
izers, but if this be the case it is all the more creditable 
that the work should have been done so thoroughly. 
Certainly the money could hardly have been better ex- 
pended than by gathering together in one focus all the 
accumulated knowledge that the world possesses upon 
the subject of Town Planning, and the encouragement 
of the expression of many views, with the undoubted 
result of placing our knowledge upon a broader basis. 
Incidentally, English architects have come into promi- 
nence as they never have done before. It is not only 


those who have attended the conference who are likely 
to benefit, but all others throughout the country, and 
possibly, in the course of time, in other countries also, 
through the dissemination of the impression that archi- 
tects are the first folk to be consulted in devising a town- 
planning scheme, whether it be for the laying-out of 
a new city or the extension and development of an old 
one. 

Though organically one, the conference was organ- 
ized in three important divisions, the principal of which 
consisted in the reading of a series of papers in the gal- 
leries of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
These occupied the mornings and evenings, and many 
of them were so well attended that overflow meetings 
had to be held in a second room, arrangements being 
made for the same papers to be read twice. Concur- 
rently with the afternoon meetings there were visits to 
many places of interest from a town-planning point of 
view; these, too, were mostly well attended, though 
upon two days the weather was inclement and inter- 
fered somewhat with the programme. Concurrently 
again, there were held three great exhibitions of town 
planning, the most important of these occupying the 
Halls of the Royal Academy, while others, much smaller, 
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said that in his opinion the development 
of the citizens’ environment was the wisest 
insurance that a city could make; he did 








not think that it was possible to have too 
many bridges, too many wide roads, or 
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MAP AND CROSS SECTION ILLUSTRATING THE SCHEME FOR A CIRCU- 
LAR BOULEVARD AT A TEN-MILE RADIUS FROM CHARING CROSS 


(Described by Mr. Pepler at the Town Planning Conference.) 


The ring road round London is suggested in order to provide much easier com 
munication between the outer suburbs than at present exists and simultaneously to 
facilitate rapid motor trafic from one side of London to another without necessarily 
passing through its crowded thoroughfares. It would be carried almost entirely along 
what is now vacant land at approximately 9 miles from the center, and would be some 
60 miles in length, but already the suburbs extend right up to and beyond it in 


several directions. 


were held at the Guildhall in the City of London and 
in the Library of the Royal Institute. These were 
never crowded, yet scarcely anyone who attended the 
conference failed to see them all, those more intensely 
interested spending several hours at the Academy, 
where no less than seven galleries were filled with 
German plans and nearly three were occupied by ex- 
hibits from the United States. 

In addition to these three great sections there were 
also a series of social functions held in the evenings 
commencing with a conversazione at the recently en- 
larged rooms of the Institute in Conduit Street on 
October 10, a dinner being held at the Hotel Cecil on 
Wednesday, October 12, and a reception being given 
by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House on the fol- 
lowing evening, there having been also a smaller recep- 
tion in the afternoon by Mr. Whitelaw Reid at the 
American Embassy, the attendance at which was limited 
to 200. 

The conference, which was under the patronage of 
the King o* England, was opened on Monday, October 
10, by the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., president of 
the Local Government Board, at a largely attended 
meeting in the Guildhall in the City of London. In 
the course of a long and eloquent speech Mr. Burns 











too many beautiful buildings, considering 
how great was the effect of structural en- 
vironment upon the character, tempera- 
ment and disposition of the people. Cities, 
he said, were not mere structures of brick 
and stone, nor centers only for commerce 
and trade, but places where utility, com- 
fort and beauty should be combined, so 
that those who visited them, or passed 
through them, might have their artistic 
senses awakened and cultivated. He con- 
sidered that the gradual reconstruction of 
a city was a serious matter for all, but 
dlisease could not be fought and extermi- 
nated unless we admitted the sun and air 
into our homes and streets. So long as 
there were squalid courts and rotten tene- 
ments, so long would the country continue 
to turn out nerveless mannikins. If plan- 
ning were neglected at the beginning, or 
badly done through timidity or lack of 
imagination, a burden was placed upon 
future generations, and eventually the lack 
of prescience and daring would have to 
be paid for seven or eight times over. 
When the conference settled down to 
business on Tuesday morning it was found 
that the papers to be read that day were 
devoted to the subject of “The Cities of 
the Past,’’ and these were arranged to be 
read in something like chronological se 
quence. Professor Percy Gardner of 
Oxford opened with a description of the 
Hellenic period, showing that the planning of cities in 
the ancient world went through much the same phases 
as in modern times; that in many respects the old cities 
of Greece resembled those of France and Germany be- 
fore the time of Napoleon, with their narrow winding 
streets bordered by poor houses ; that the private houses 
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SCHEME FOR THE LAY-OUT OF AREA AROUND THE BOTAN 
ICAL GARDENS, COLOGNE, BY DR. REHORST 


(Town Planning Conference.) 
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PLAN OF A PORTION OF VIENNA, SHOWING LAY-OUT OF A 
NEW STREET 


(Town Planning Conference.) 


A few years ago a competition was held for the plan of a new street 
to be formed through the centre of Vienna. The above is a portion of 


the accepted scheme. 
were mere shelters for the night, while the public build- 
ings were large and splendid. The cities of Asia Minor 
were, however, more orderly and more stately, and it 
was the Ionian system which was introduced from the 
East into Greece itself in the days of Alexander the 
Great. A Greek city, he pointed out, was surrounded 
by walls and towers for purposes of defence; it was 
commanded by an Acropolis; it centered round a mar- 
ket-place ; and lastly it consisted of the houses for the 
inhabitants which were considered subsidiary to all 
else. 

Professor Haverfield, also of Oxford, then followed 
with an address on town planning in the Roman world, 
showing on the screen plans of many important cities 
and also of several smaller ones which had been founded 
as definite colonize by transplanting complete popula- 
tions to them at one particular moment. It was inter- 
esting to note that these small walled Roman towns, 
such as Cologne and Trier in Germany, and Silchester 
in England, were of the chess-board pattern commonly 
adopted when laying out new cities in America, the unit 
being the square block, which was of uniform size 
throughout, and the whole being surrounded with a 
rectangularly planned defensive wall, having a gate in 
the middle of each of its sides. Vrofessor Haverfiel:| 
even went farther and traced this same plan back to 
some exceedingly remote Chinese examples, yet he said 
the Romans exhibited a wonderful adaptability to cir- 
cumstances. In the south of Italy and in Sicily the 
main endeavor was to seclude the sun; in Northern 
Europe every effort was made to obtain the full benefit 
of it. In comparing the Roman rectangular plan, how- 
ever, with that of a great modern city, one must re- 
member that the Roman colonize were comparatively 
small, and that they had not to provide for factories or 
grapple with a smoke nuisance. 

Dr. Ashby, director of the British School at Rome, 
traced the gradual evolution of that great city, but his 
paper was of antiquarian interest rather than practical 
value. So, too, was another, by Dr. Brinckmann, of 
Aachen, upon the foundation of French and English 
Gothic towns in the South of France, though incident- 
ally both of these papers indicated how close is neces- 
sarily the connection between the economic and social 
conditions of a community and the arrangement of the 
town in which it lives; how, for instance, the necessity 
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for defensive walls throughout a long period of Euro- 
pean history led to over-crowding and narrow, tor- 
tuous streets, until during a period of peace a suburban 
district would arise outside the walls where the condi- 
tions of life were better, involving, as the population 
increased, the eventual building of fresh enceinte walls, 
and a repetition in the newly enclosed area of the evils 
previously confined to the over-crowded center. 

The next paper, or one should, perhaps, better say 
lecture, was delivered extemporaneously by M. Augus- 
tin Rey of Paris, who spoke in French, giving incisively 
and clearly his views upon the development and exten- 
sion of cities. He dwelt mostly upon considerations of 
health, going closely into the matter, and showing that 
insanitary conditions result from dwelling either in an 
American “sky-scraper” or a Continental block of dwell- 
ings surrounding a small courtyard. He declared that 
all the problems of housing and town planning are 
bound up in the doctrine that the prime necessities of 
human life are abundant sunshine and free currents of 
air. He then propounded a novel thesis, which formed 
one of the important and most startling statements 
made during the conference, which he was also illus- 
trating by means of plans exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy, in relation to which his conclusions are given as 
follows: 

“The penetration of the sun’s rays being the primor- 
dial condition for the healthiness of buildings, the as 
tronomic study which has been shown in these general 
lines leads us to conclude that, for our temperate cli 
mates: (1) Streets running north and south are emi- 
nently healthy ; (2) streets at an angle of 30 degrees to 
a line drawn north and south are healthy; (3) streets 
inclined at an angle of 45 degrees to the line north 
and south are moderately healthy; (4) streets running 
east and west are notoriously unhealthy. 

“None of the great cities of the world which have 
been made the object of this study have ever pre-occu- 
pied themselves with the all-important question of the 
orientation of the streets.” 

He said that if he had his way he would plan all the 
inhabited streets to align north and south, and only 
provide east to west communication for a few traffic 
thoroughfares ; he did not believe in twisting roads. 

Sir William Richmond, R.A., in a paper read during 
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HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB, LONDON, N. W. 


3arry Parker and Raymond Unwin, Architects in Consultation 
E . Luytens 


with 


The Hampstead Garden Suburb is the most successful attempt yet made 
in England to lay out a large residential estate upon pleasant lines, hav 
ing regard both to the plan and contour of the ground and with constant 
thought for good aspects and delightful vistas 
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Bournville is a working class village, which has been laid out by the 
proprietors of the Bournville Cocoa Works exclusively for the housing 
of their employees in pleasant little cottages, each having a garden of 
its own, each well designed and built as a home colony. 


the afternoon, dealt with some factors in town plan- 
ning, but the paper lost much through the author being 
ill and unable to read it himself. Disagreeing with 
M. Rey, he thought that many geometrical forms other 
than the circle, oblong or square, such as the oval and 
ellipse, might be discreetly used with advantage to re- 
deem a plan from obvious monotony and produce un- 
expected effects of light and shade. Incidentally, he 
contended that none but accredited architects, who had 
passed proper examinations, showing them to be fitted 
as constructors and designers, should be enlisted in the 
ranks of responsible guides for a town planning scheme. 

While this paper was being read in the Great Gallery, 
Mr. H. C. Dowdell was dealing with the growth of 
legal control for town development in England, but 
both this paper and that which followed it, by Mr. C. H. 
B. Quennell, on town planning and land tenure, were of 
a highly technical character, and related to matters of 
little interest outside Great Britain, the condition of 
affairs being necessarily different elsewhere. 

The papers read upon Wednesday, October 12, dealt 
with “The Cities of the Present,” the first being by 
Professor Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh, under the 
title of “Town Planning, and the Preservation of An- 
cient Features.” He declared that in the Northern 
countries of Europe it is above everything the pictur- 
esque or ensemble which charms—winding streets full 
of surprises such as those of Bruges, Nuremberg or 
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Rothenburg, rather than the more formal roads of 
Mannheim or Turin. 

Following him, Mr. C. M. Robinson, of Rochester, 
N. Y., spoke of the cities of the present as representa- 
tive of a transitional period of European development. 
He said that even in the city of our own remembrance 
of but little while ago it was necessary that the work- 
man should live near his work, but that this necessity 
is passing with the quickening and cheapening of urban 
mechanical transport. He claimed that adequate rec- 
ognition has become necessary of the tremendous 
change brought about by the laborers’ wish to live 
away from his work, and his recently acquired ability 
to do so. He called for the provision of long, straight, 
broad, radial highways of easy gradient, shortening 
time and distance to the outer zones, to facilitate the 
daily ebb and flow of travel and increase the area avail- 
able for home building. After this the changes would 
involve a rearrangement of minor streets adjusting 
them to the needs of the sections which they serve. 
He contended strongly against the standardization of 
the width of streets as being often both illogical and 
extravagant, saying that in most cases it can be abso- 
lutely foreseen that given residence thoroughfares will 
never become business streets, and that the present ten- 
dency is to call for a street width which is entirely un- 
necessary. 

Mons. Bonier, who followed, dealt entirely with Paris 
and the thirty-one by-laws or ordinates which regulate 
all questions of architecture there, and he again was 
followed by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, whose paper on 
“Cause and Effect in the Modern City” emphasized 
the general English point of view, showing that the 
Knglishman’s desire for a house “all his own” did more 
to fix the type of the English city than any other con- 
sideration. 

In the afternoon Dr. Lillienberg, of Gothenberg, read 
a paper on “Town Planning and Legislation in Sweden 
During the Last Fifty Years,” showing that Sweden 


(Continued on page 166) 
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A PLAN FOR REBUILDING THE CITY OF LONDON 
ACCORDING TO THE DESIGN PROPOSED BY SIR CHRIS. WREN, SHEWING THE SITUATION 
OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS ANO PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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Wren’'s plan for rebuilding the City of London after its destruction by 


re in 1666 was unfortunately never carried out—it was rejected by the 
Commissioners who sat to assess the fire damages in Clifford’s Inn Hall, 
where a large party of delegates to the Town Planning Conference had 
tea on Oct. 14. It shows that Wren fully recognized the radial, block 
and ring systems of town planning as now understood, and that he even, 
probably unconsciously, followed Mons. Rey’s suggestion that the wide 
traffic roads should mostly run east and west, while the residential streets 
ran north and south. 
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THE FIRE HAZARD 
T' lk loss of property by fire in the United States— 
$250,000,000 annually—is out of all reason. Mak- 
ing every possible allowance for the large number of 
wooden structures still remaining from the period when 
wood was our chief building material, the number of 
total losses is still excessive, and an examination of the 
causes shows them to be, in nearly every instance, pre- 
ventable. It is nothing less than gross carelessness and 
criminal negligence that lead to this enormous property 
waste and to the sacrifice of many human lives, as well. 
Architects could do much to aid in reform in this matter 
if they would advise themselves of the records and con- 
clusions of the insurance people. The Quarterly of the 
National Fire Protection Association contains the essen- 
tials of the situation and could be read with profit by 
every practising architect. In advising clients archi- 
tects should steadily set their faces against hazardous 
construction and advocate, intelligently, fireproof build- 
ings, of whatever type. It is especially worth while to 
recall a fact noted by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, in the report of a special committee to the 
recent annual convention of that body, and the public 
should be brought to understand that property destroyed 
by fire is gone forever and is not replaced by the distri- 
bution of insurance, which is a tax collected for the 
purpose. 


STIMULATING THE CLIENT 

HE development of architectural art in America is 
making steady progress toward better things, but 

the rate of progress would be materially hastened if 
more pains were taken by architectural societies to hold 
public meetings from time to time at which papers, il- 
lustrated in an interesting way and addressed to laymen 
rather than practitioners, should be made the main fea- 
ture of such meetings. The American public, partly 
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through foreign travel but partly, also, from the influ- 
ence of well-educated architects upon individual clients, 
is becoming more appreciative of good work. There 
seems no good reason, however, why such individual 
effort should not be supported by a concerted attempt 
on the part of professional societies every where in the 
same direction and in the manner suggested. 

It is not difficult so to present the architect’s point of 
view in an intelligent and interesting way, and addresses 
by architects of prominence in every locality on those 
fundamental questions which affect intimately present- 
day architecture would (we speak from experience ) 
produce very definite results and greatly enhance the 
pleasure which results from intelligent and sympathetic 
co-operation on the part of appreciative clients. 


ANCIENT TOWN PLANS 

| T is interesting to note that the planning of Hellenistic 

and Roman cities in the majority of cases proceeded 
on what, in modern times, have been regarded as purely 
\merican lines. The papers of Professors Percy Gard- 
ner and F, J. Haverfield, read at the London Conference 
on Town Planning, call attention to this fact. Professor 
Gardner points out that while the older Greek cities 
consisted of narrow, winding streets, the later lonian 
cities were all planned with streets at right angles to 
each other “and the convenience of the inhabitants was 
the principal consideration.” The plan of Priene, for 
example, was arranged with the “agora’”’ or civic center 
in the middle, while on all sides the town was cut up 
into square blocks of uniform size by straight streets, 
which crossed each other at right angles, “suggesting a 
modern American city rather than one belonging to the 
centuries before Christ.”’ 


DESIGN IN CONCRETE 

HE Engineering Record, in a recent issue, very 
properly calls attention to the necessity under 
which architects lie of depending chiefly upon proportion 
for their expression in the design of concrete houses, 
since minor decorative detail is excluded by the nature 
of the material. This will be good discipline for men 
who, as suggested recently in these columns, have been 
working under the misleading impression that decorative 
detail is a major rather than a minor adjunct of exterior 
design, and the growing vogue of concrete is, therefore, 
bound to have an excellent influence. The writer of the 
article referred to himself labors under a mistaken im 
pression regarding the fundamental nature of the e 
ment of proportion in design. Proportion does not con- 


le. 
cern itself whether the major axis of the facade 1s hori- 
zontal or vertical. The problems differ, but not the 
method of solution. The paragraph alluded to is as 
follows: 

“The office building erected on a little plot of land, 
necessarily towering far upward in order to become even 
moderately profitable to its owner, is a structure in 
which any harmony of proportions is out of the ques 
tion.” 

This mistaken idea is not uncommon among those 
who are not trained in architectural design. 
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Continued from page 164) 


had, in some respects, taken the lead of all other coun- 
tries, having passed an Act in 1874 providing that every 
town must formulate a town extension plan and giving 
power to any municipality to carry out extensive im- 
provements in the older part of a town. 

Professor Adshead, of Liverpool, dealing with city 
improvements, put in a plea for planning on a large 
scale. He said that a great city must concentrate its 
interest at points and not spread it about with reckless 
waste; that it must have wide streets, wide sidewalks, 
and big buildings simply composed. He contended 
that it is only by a bigger comprehension of the subtle- 
ties of design that we can hope to get better scale in 
the architecture and composition of our towns. 

While Professor Adshead was speaking thus in the 
Great Gallery, Mr. G. L. Pepler was talking about 
“Greater London” in the East Gallery, and was putting 
forward another of the great ideas of the conference. 
claiming primarily for London, but incidentally for all 
large towns. that there is need for ring streets or boule- 
vards more or less concentric, to provide for easy com- 
munication between the various suburbs without neces- 
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sarily passing to the heart of the city and out again, 
with, of course, radial communication from the rings 
to the center, and ample cross communication by way 
of side streets over the intervening spaces. He pro- 
duced a plan showing how such a ring boulevard could 
be cheaply provided round London along approximately 
the nine mile circle. Later in the afternoon Mr. R. 
Evans put in a plea for the restraint of advertising in 
such a way as to disfigure growing cities. 

On the morning of Thursday, October 13, Mr. W. 
kK. Riley, the architect of the London County Council, 
read a paper on “City Development,” which was given 
up to a great extent to statistics, showing how, until 
recently, it has been impossible to prevent good schemes 
for development of suburban areas being blocked 
by the selfishness of particular owners whose desire 
has been to crowd the land with rent-producing tene- 
ments, complying with the bare minimum prescribed by 
the building law. 

In a subsequent address by Herr Dr. Stibben, of 
Berlin, on “Recent Progress in German Town Plan- 
ning,” it was pointed out that generally there is a ten- 
dency now towards formal town planning which looks 
well upon paper—just when the Germans, who had 
experimented in that direction for the last twenty years, 
were beginning to abandon it, having come to a recog- 
nition that it is not always applicable. He even went 
further, saying that the Germans favored straight lines 
and a uniform style until the eighties, and then aban- 
doned these in favor of eccentric curved forms, while 
now they are coming back to a more sober conception, 
estimating curved and straight lines, symmetry and the 
unsymmetrical at their more true value. 

Later on Colonel Plunkett and Mr. T. H. Mawson 
both dealt with various phases of the planning of parks 
and open spaces. 

On Friday, the last day upon which discussions took 
place, the general subject was that of “The Cities of 
the Future.” This was dealt with, so far as England 
was concerned, by Professor Reilly, of Liverpool, and 
by M. Hénard from the French point of view, taking 
as his title “Les Villes de L’Avenir.” Two opposing 
views were also put forward by Mr. Burnham, of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Cope Cornford, the latter speaking very 
strongly against the use of the rectangular plan inter- 
sected by long main diagonals, saying that it has pro- 
duced a series of awkward corners whose architectural 
treatment is practically hopeless. He called for right- 
angle junctions to all main streets, even if twisted con- 
necting roads were involved, for, as he said, what looked 
well upon paper as a plan did not always work out best 
in actuality. 

In the afternoon the principal papers were upon the 
planning of Khartoum and Omdurman and upon the 
new federal capital of Australia, by Messrs. McLean 
and Sulman, respectively ; but it is doubtful whether the 
over-filled room was due so much to the papers them- 
selves as to the fact that the chair was occupied by 
Field Marshal Lord Kitchener, who received a won- 
derful ovation as he entered. Two papers were read in 
the East Gallery by Mr. H. H. Stathham and Mr. Arthur 
Crow, in which suggestions were put forward for the 
treatment of Trafalgar Square, and for town planning 
in relation to old and congested areas. 
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EVIEW OF CURRENT 
ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


The Brickbuilder for September continues its series 
of articles on Acoustics by Mr. Hugh Tallant. Like 
all elusive problems, acoustics is attractive. We read, 
“In the case of a new building the preliminary sketches 
should be laid out with a general view to acoustic as 
well as architectural requirements.” 

In the case of an old building the author regards the 
problem as simplified to the extent that its acoustic 
shortcomings are already in evidence. The most dan- 
gerous defects are “insufficient or excessive loudness; 
indistinctness due to interrupted vibration; indistinct- 
ness due to sound interference; echo; and insufficient 
or excessive reverberation.” ‘These are all successively 
taken up and considered. 

The subject of sanitary buildings with particular 
reference to those recently erected in the city of Boston 
is treated in an unsigned article, illustrated by views 
of buildings designed by Messrs. Stickney & Adams. 

In an article on Hospital Planning by S. S. Gold- 
water, M.D., Superintendent of the Mount Sinai Hos 
pital, New York, while conceding the correctness in 
theory of the provision for each patient of the environ- 
ment best suited to his condition and need, believes that 
economic necessities will continue to compel the hous 
ing of a majority of patients in large wards. Doctor 
Goldwater has presented the subject along these lines 
and embodies in his article many practical suggestions. 

Mr. W. Bb. Bamford contributes an article on “A 
Contract Between Architect and Owner,” in which is 
included a form of agreement. This is in the nature 
of a series of suggestions which should be incorporated 
rather than a form for universal use. 

\ detailed list of the illustrations in the September 
Brickbuilder will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

In an editorial in the Western Architect for October 
the editor regards the appointment of a Commission 
of Fine Arts for the District of Columbia as a solu- 
tion for the Capital City of the problem of harmon- 
ization of civic centers. We quote: “The heterogeneous 
and hodgepodge erection of skyscrapers, laying out 
of walks and planning of apartment buildings without 
regard to neighboring structures as exemplified by many 
of the principal sections of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia is to be foregone in Washington.” 

The suggestion recently made by Colonel Roosevelt 
that a statue be erected to the memory of the late 





Russell Sage Hall, Northfield Seminary, Delano & Aldrich, 
Architects 
(I The u 


l‘rederick Remington is warmly indorsed. W riting 
of Remington’s contribution to what may be truly 
styled American Art, we read, “His types were Ameri 
can types; the very quintessence of border life. It is 
fortunate for America that out of the hustle and jam, 
the commercial strife and materialistic battle, the man 
Remington seized the golden opportunity to crystalize 
the artistic elements of the time in bronze and on can- 
Vas.” 

Mr. Milton Dana Morrill has contributed an article 
to this issue on “Inexpensive Homes of Reinforced 
Concrete.” He premises: “The inexpensive sanitary 
home is an essential element in the solution of the 
problem of congestion. We cannot spread our popu 
lation unless we can furnish suitable homes within the 
rent-paying power, or better, within the purchasing 
power of our masses.” 

The article is a plea for the simplest and most ri 
tional forms for the material combined with correct 
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House and Garden at Oyster Bay, L. I.. N. Y., Carrere & 
Hastings, Architects 
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Residence of E. H. Ferguson, Louisville, Ky., Kenneth 
McDonald & W. J. Dodd, Architects 
(From The Western Architect.) 
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Hudson County Court House, Jersey City, N. J.. Hugh Roberts, 
Architect 
(From The New York Architect.) 


proportion and well-defined standards of line and 
color. Along these lines the author presents a well- 
written argument, and shows as illustrations several 
types of houses and their floor plans, which have been 
recently erected, as showing a rational tendency toward 
inexpensive, well-designed houses. 

\n article entitled, “The Fire-proof House as the 
\merican Type,” appears mainly as a vehicle to carry 
numerous illustrations of house designs by a firm of 
New York, most of which were fully illustrated in THe 
\MERICAN ARCHITECT some time ago. 

The illustrations in Architecture for September are 
of the accepted design by Messrs Palmer & Horn- 
bostel for the Oakland, Cal., City Hall, and the recently 
completed Union Theological Seminary in New York. 
Messrs. Allen & Collens, architects. The latter subject 
was, as to its exterior, very fully presented in Tur 
\MERICAN ARCHITECT of October 12, t910. In addi- 
tion to very complete criticisms of the subjects ill:s- 
trated, the text contains an article by Mr. Albert Moyer. 
\ssociate of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
on Stucco. The author, after a short reference to the 
archeology of stucco, gives formulz for various finishes 
to the final coat, its proper mixture and specifications 
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to meet various conditions of exposure and tempera- 
ture. 

While most of the topics discussed have had previous 
publication in the technical press, it will be found con- 
venient to have them grouped, as in the present in- 
stance, in one article. 

The International Studio for November continues its 
series of illustrated articles on Recent Designs in Do- 
mestic Architecture. The illustrations present a good 
appreciation of the handling of exterior materials in 
accomplishing a well-balanced design. Particularly in 
the planning are these examples of moment. To say 
that the English architect has profited by the example 
set by his American brother may not be well received 
on the other side of the Atlantic, but in the present in 
stances we detect a plan that is something of a depar- 
ture from the English style and more in accordance 
with modern domestic habits. 

This issue contains articles on Frederic Crownin- 
shield, director of the American Academy in Rome, 
Mr. Arthur Hoeber’s appreciation of the work of John 
C. Johansen, the usual entertaining Studio Talk, and 
many illustrations (all good) and notes of current work 
in the field of art. 

The New York Architect for October confines its 
ilusM@etions to the Hudson County Court House, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., of which Mr. Hugh Roberts is the 
architect. The text contains the first of a series of 
articles on “The Achievement of American Artisans,” 
and an account of the recent movement of the Fifth 
Avenue Association toward guiding architecture on that 
thoroughfare. This interesting project was fully out- 
lined in an interview with Mr. John M. Carrére, printed 
in the AMERICAN ARCHITECT some weeks ago. 

We have received no issue of The Architectural Re- 
view’ since that of February, 1910. 





House at Cowden, Kent, G. L. Sutcliffe, Architect 


(From The International Stud 





Sanitary Building at Columbus Ave. Playground, Boston, Mass., 
Stickney & Austin, Architects 


(From The Brickbuilder.) 
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